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passage into air. Altogether, we suppose there 
js not a more startling or remarkable accident, 
er a more miraculous escape, on record.— 
Wheeling Intelligencer. 
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TO MY READERS. 


{t is my purpose to leave this week for Eu- 
rope. I go from necessity, not choice; in quest 
of health, seeking restoration to those activities 
and energies, without which it would seem 
better that a man should die. Nothing but a 
sense of duty could constrain me to retire from 
the field of labor at such a moment as this. 

The Era will be well cared for during my ab- 
sence. It will continue to be what it has been, 
the stanch supporter of the Republican move- 
ment, as defined and proclaimed by the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1856, and the uncom- 
promising opponent of every scheme intended 
or calculated to demoralize the Republican 
Party, or dilute its Principles. To my friends 
do I commend its interests, invoking them to 
exert themselves for its support and the ex- 
tension of its circulation. 

My wanderings will take me to the theatre 
of the great events now transpiring in Europe; 
and I shall have an opportunity of closely ex- 
amining movements which would seem to 
herald rcadamental changes of geographical 
divisions and political powers in the Old World. 
Should I recover strength enough, I shall take 
pleasure in communicating to the readers of 
the Era whatever may seem to be of sufficient 
interest. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


“Harman,” the admirable story which has 
so long entertained our readers, will soon 





close. sy 
We shall have no other long serial till about 


the first week in July, when we shall commence 
the publication of an original story by Edward 
Spencer, the author of Jasper. alie 
At the same time, we misy expect Editorial 
Letters from abroad, concerning the state of 
‘things in Europe. 
Now, then, is the time for new subscribers 
to the Era, Let them begin by the first of 
July or sooner, and, if not disposed to take the 
paper for a year, order it for six months, until 


the close of the volume. 





©LD LINE WHIGS AND CONSERVA- 
TIVES. 


A “Conservative,” acccording to Webster, 
§s'“ one who wishes to preserve from ruin, inno- 
vation, injury, or radical change; one who 
wishes to preserve an institution, or form of 
Government, in its present state.” This defini. 
tiwn of the American Lexicographer is peculiar- 
ly applicable to the American Conservative, 
and is not to be taken as a general and abso- 
lute definition of the English word. For in 
England, and indeed, we believe, everywhere, 
‘except in the United States, when the Conser- 
yatives are beaten in their efforts to maintain 
the principles and maxims of Government 
whieh they inherited from their ancestors, they 
immediately fall to fighting with their opponents 
for a restoration of things to their former state. 
But not so the American “Conservative.” His 
great anxiety is to maintain the present state 
of things, whatever that may happen to be. 
Ten years ago, the “Conservative” was a 
stanch defender of the Missouri Compromise, 
by which Slavery was forever oxoluded from 
: Territories north of 36° 30’. In his jugdment, 
at that date,a man committed moral treason 
who even hinted at the establishment of Slave- 
ry north of that line, or at its exclusion south 
of it. The laws of the Medes and Persians 
were not more fixed, firm, and irrevocable, ac- 
cording to all “conservative” authorities, than 
this act of 1820 for the prohibition of Slavery 
in the Territories. 
But mark the revolution which a few brief 
years have produced upon the minds of these 
immovable opponents of change! Their bitter 
opponents triumphed over them, literally over- 
whelmed them as a party organization, over- 
threw all the landmarks of the past, and estab- 
lished Slavery in all the Territories of the 
Union, without regard to geographical lines. 
Presto, change! The “ Conservatives” are in- 
stantly convinced, as if by a miracle, that the 
old order of things was utterly at war with the 
constitutional rights of the South ; they now see 
clearly that Congress never had the right to ex- 
elede Slavery from any portion of the public 
dontain; or, at any rate, if it existed when Jay 
and Marshall presided over the Supreme Court, 
it exists no longer under the bright light which 
Taney’s genius throws upon the Constitution. 
The “ Conservative” of 1859 still justifies the 
definition of Webster, as “one who wishes to 
preserve an institution, or form of Government, 
in its present state.” 
The American “Conservative” has no ele- 
ment of oppugnation. He has simply immo- 
bility. He sits down doggedly, until he is 
swept away by the currents of active life; and 
when landed on the spot which he most dreaded 
and deprecated, he is just as averse to going 
back to his original position, as forward to a new 
and untried one. 


We have met with a striking illustration of 


these remarks in a recent speech of the Hon. 
William C. Rives, made to a Convention of the 
Virginia “Opposition ” assembled at Richmond. 
It will be seen that he very justly arraigns the 
Sham Democracy for having raised all the Sla- 
very issues for selfish party ends, and yet he 
winds up, like a trae American “ Conservative,” 
by endorsing and adopting the results arrived 


at by the Sham Democracy, as the only safe 
and stable basis of our eiicntedat 4 


prevent humerous masses of virtuous and hon 


orable men in both sections, who cordially 
agree in detestation of their practices, from 
uniting in any efficient co-operation to displace 
them from power. The great instrument of 
popular delusion which they wield for this pur- 
pose, and to which alone they owe their un- 
natural foothold in the South, is the incessant 
and pernicious agitation of questions connected 


with Slavery. 
“The 

and pees 

holding States. 


by means of those factitious 
inflamed the South, and secured her votes, 
part of them 
and import of 


ever been supposed to be 
an impassable wall of defen." 


nually; and if our State had been justly dealt by 
in our Federal legislation, instead of having di- 


He says: 

“One of the chief arts by which this party 
has so long held possession of the Government, 
to the serivus injury of the country, and in spite 
of the reprobation of their measures by a large 
and unquestionable majority of the people of 
the United States, is the fabrication of sec- 
tional issues and the fomentation of sectional 
jealousies, to divide the country, and thereby to] 


put themselves forward as the special 
usive friends of the rights of the slave- 
tates. They officiously volunteer to 
make political issues for the South; and when, 
issues, they have 


equivocate about the meaning 
their pledges, and others betray 


meaning and import of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill—the humiliating history and sequel of the 
Lecompton Constitution and of the English 
bill—say how far this representation is justi- 
fied by facts.” 

This is a just indictment against the Sham 
Democracy; but now for the sequel, He 
says: 

“Political agitation can do them nothin 
but harm. They are under the sacred guard- 
tanshin of ¢ tribanal insti 

of constitutional rights—a tribunal which no 
political agitation can reach. That tribunal, 
in the serene and undisturbed exercise of its 
lofty functions, has‘covered them with the pan- 
oply of the national justice. On each succes- 
sive question involving the rights of the Southern 
States, as they have arisen, upon the constitution- 
al obligations and validity of the. fugitive act ; 
upon the right to transfer from one State to an- 
other, free from the control which had been 
claimed under the power of regulating commerce 
among the States ; upon the limits of Congres- 
sional Jae. with regard to the common Territo- 


ries of the Union—on all these questions the 
supreme judicial tribunal of the United States 


has, by its solemn and irreversible judgments, 
surrounded the rights and institutions of the 
South, in the only points in which they have 
to invasion, with 


It will be seen that the venerable and learned 
“ Conservative” fully endorses, not merely the 
fugitive slave law, but the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, that climax of Pro-Slavery fanaticism and 
wickedness ! 

It is fair to assume, that a year or two hence, 
when the African slave trade shall have been 
practically revived, the “Conservatives” will 
accept it as the inevitable law of destiny, and 
be as much averse so its suppression, as they 
now are to its revival. 





HOW THE SOUTH LOST ITS COM- 
MEKUE. 

No absurdity can revolt the understanding of 
a Southern constituency, if it is put forth in the 
name of Slavery. It is only necessary for a 
demagogue to allege extraordinary zeal for “the 
rights of the South,” and any nonsense he may 


“Tn the early days of our history, Virginia 
had a direct trade of more than $3,000,000 an- 


minished, that trade would have largely in- 
creased. For my reference to this fact, in one 
of my speeches in the Convention, I have been 
arraigned by ~! competitor, and most unjustly 
charged with hostility to the interests of the 
city of Norfolk. Is not the fact as I.have stated 
it? Will it be 
direct trade of 
the time of the formation of the Federal Con- 
stitution? If not, what has caused its destruc- 
tion? Let my competitor, and those who with 
him favor the protective policy, which has had 


ortance of the North at the expense of the 


her commercial towns and cities, for this sad 
result.” 

It would puzzle the head of Mr. Letcher to 
exp.*i0 how the protective tariff policy, which 
has only ea. sted for a few years at a time, and 
at intervals, has wro.¢bt such ruin to the South, 
the North. It would 


and proved so beneficial to 
be equally difficult to explain how the :ree-trade 
Democracy, which has had possession of the 
Government since 1801, with the exception of 
about eight years, came to surrender the con- 
trol of our commercial policy to their bitter op- 
ponents. The problem becomes still more dif- 
ficult of solution, if we reflect that, during the 
last term of Whig rule, under Taylor and Fill- 
more, no change was made in the revenue 
tariff established in 1846, under James K. Polk’s 
Administration. During the last thirteen years, 
we have enjoyed what is known as a revenue 
tariff, and yet during that period the cities of 
Virginia and the South have exhibited no signs 
of commercial activity. They may have im- 
proved slightly, with the country at large, but 
not as it regards foreign commerce. 

_ Mr. Letcher, therefore, must elther be under- 
stood as advocating absolute free trade, and 
complaining of any tariff duties whatever as in- 
jurious to the South, or he must abandon his 
childish theory of explaining the poverty of 
Southern cities, and their barrenness of com- 
merce, A large and intelligent class of South- 
erners attribute the paucity of commerce in 
that quarter to the opposite cause, viz: the 
want of protection. But they are no less mis- 
taken than the free traders. When Southern 
politicians cease to amuse the people with friv- 
olous apologies for the palpable inferiority of 
the South in everything, and when they come 
to grapple with the facts before them, as honest 
and candid men, there will be no two opinions 
among them, They will infallibly arrive at the 
conclusion that Biavery js at the bottom of it. 
The idea that the South onee had a com- 
merce which it has lost is a great mistake, Be- 
fore the revolution, the foreign goods consumed 
in Virginia and the Carolinas were imported 
directly from England, in English yessels. The 
same vessels carried away the exports. The 
commerce was not in the hands of the South- 
ern Colonists at all; aud they have now ten 
times as many ships and sailors as they possess- 
ed when their exports and imports exceeded 
those of the Northern Colonies, The develop- 
ment of Northern industry and enterprise, and 
the protection afforded by our revenue system, 
has enabled the North to monopolize the com- 
merce of the South, which was formerly, under 
the English colonial system, monopolized by 
English merchants. 
The idea that the South was ever extensively 
engaged in commerce is too silly and childish 
to impose on any man of common intelligence. 
Where is the evidence of it? Where are the 
ruins of the great commercial marts which 
must have flourished in those palmy days of 
Southern prosperity? Unluckily for this idle 
notion, it has been the practice of the Federal 
Government to have a careful enumeration 
made, every ten years, of the inhabitants of each 
county, city, town, and hamlet, in the Union ; 
and the result proves that those of the South 
have had a slow but steady growth; that they 
were, at the commencement of our career as a 
nation, far inferior to the Northern towns and 
cities ; and that the disparity has been constant- 
ly increasing, It is also obvious, from a glance 
at the census returns, that the period of great- 
est prosperity in the Southern towns was not 
that of its imaginary commercial grestness, 
when the duties upon foreign goods were insig- 
nificant as compared with their present rates, 
but the reverse. 


for-the defence +let, characterized- by-themselves as--an- 


act ; | - 


utter will bé received as Gospel truth. Asa per mh rng 


case in point, we quote the following passage | to support for the Presidency any one standing 
from the recent letter of Mr. Letcher, of Vir- | on this platform. 
ginia, to his constituents : 


The Southern towns are thri- 
ving to-day, upon the internal and coast trade, 
in a far greater degree than during the haleyon 
peried of direct importations from Europe in 
British ships. They owe their present compar- 
ative prosperity and progress, not to protection or 
to free trade, hut to the internal improvements 
which have been made within the last twenty 
years, They must continue to rely upon the 
internal trade. Under no system of revenue 
laws, whether it be a high protective tariff’ or 
free trade and direct taxes, can the South be- 
come commercial, while half her capital is sunk 
in an unproductive investment in slaves. If a 


CIRCULATING INCENDIARY PAMPH- 


LETS. 


-. John Letcher, the candidate of the sham De- 
mocracy for, Governor in Virginia, referring to 
the Ruffner pamphlet, thus charges upon his 
opponetts : 

“ The Opposition have labored hard to. prove 
that I aided in the circulation of the pamphlet, 
but the effort has signally failed. This pamph- 
* ineen- 
diary, has been published and circulated 
through their leading organ.. The most offen- 
sive expressions relating to Slavery have been 


‘embodied in @ pamphlet gotten up under the 


direction of their ‘ State Central Committee,’ 


EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE 
PRICE OF COTTON AND NEGROES, 


The first effect of the deélaration of war bee 
tween the continental Powers of Europe has | 
been a decline in the price of cotton, That 
this result has not been produced by the de- 
rangement which has taken place in monetary 
affairs, is evident from the faet, that a rise in 
the value of breadstuffs and provisions has been 
simultaneous with the fall in the great South- 
ern staple. i . 

A general state of war in Europe cannot fail | 


to be attended with these opposite effects upon 
the productions of ‘the Northern and Squire 





published by their orders, and on the first page, 
in capitals, is found the injunction, ‘ Ie 
: ’ and in obedience to that order it 
has been sown broadcast over the whole State.” 


This pamphlet, which the Virginia “ Opposi- 
tion” have circulated with a view to injure 
Letcher, speaks of Slavery as a “curse more 
destructive in its effect” than “ war, pestilence, 


and oppression of rulers, civil and ecclesiastical,’ 
as “ this consuming plague of Slavery,” as “a 
black vomit and yellow fever.” 
the pamphlet demonstrates these charges ; and 
its dissemination over Virginia, for whatever 
motive, cannot fail to produce a deep and last- 
ing impression upon the public mind, In the 


What is better, 


name of the friends of Freedom, we tender our 
hearty thanks to the Virgiuia Opposition, as 
well as to the Richmond Fnqutrer and other 
organs of Governor Wise, for their agency in 
the circulation of this admirable Anti-Slavery 
document. The Republican party have yet 
done nothing for the diffusion of free principles 
in the South, compared with these vindicators 
of Slavery. 


GLOOMY PROSPECTS OF MR. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. Boyce, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from South Carolina, who belongs to 
the class of “moderate” men in that State, in 
a letter to the Columbia Sentinel, dated May 
11th, uses the following language : 
“T utterly repudiate Judge Douglas’s idea 
Legislature may discriminate 
and nothing could induce me 





“T consider it as clear as a mathematical 


problem, that the South have a right to be pro- 
tected with their slave property in the Territo- 
ries, and that Congress, or their instruments, 
the Territorial Legislatures, should afford this 
protection. As a question of practical action, I 
would not at this time have originated this is- 
sue, but, havin 
Representative 

ure of our rights.” 


been raised, as a Southern 
shall demand the fullest meas- 


It is now quite clear that no man occupying 


genee, by any man, that the | the position of the Illinois Senator, in regard 
irginia now is what it was at | to “ popular sovereignty,” can come within bow 
shot of a nomination by the Charleston Conven- 
tion. Mr. Douglas must abandon all hopes of 
the Presidency, or recant his political creed, as 
the effect of building up the commercial im- | laid down in his Freeport speech, and frequently 
reiterated since. 
outh, answer to the people of Virginia, and | tolerate for a moment the idea of “ 


The Southern ultras will not 
unfriendly 
legislation” by the Territories, and will not be 
satisfied with anything short of direct legisla- 


tion by Congress for the protection of Slavery. 


This ground, first assumed by Governor Wise 
of Virginia, in a letter to the Illinois “ Democ- 
racy,” has since been almost universally adopt- 
ed by the Southern wing of the party. The 
Gulf States, together with South Carolina, with 


one yoice demand Congressional legislation 
for the protection of Slavery in the Territories, 


and the partisans of the new theory are numer- 
ous, if not in the majority, in all the slavehold- 
ing States. The “Opposition” in Kentucky 
has also contributed to give importance and 
strength to the new dogma, by adopting it as a 
part of their platform. They were instigated 
to this act of unparalleled apostacy in conse- 
quence of a blunder made hy the “ Democratic” 
nominee for Governor, who ventured to express 
himself in favor of non-intervention by Congress 
with Slavery in the Territories, The “Oppo- 
sition” candidate, with the instincts of a dema- 
gogue, immediately avowed himself in favor of 
intervontion for tho protection of Slavery, The 
result has been, that Magoffin and his friends 
have been compelled to back down, and Ken- 
tucky stands committed by both parties in the 
State to the most ultra and offensive demand 
yet made upon the Federal Government by the 
slave oligarchy. : 

If the Kentucky “Democracy” find it-im- 
practicable to stand by the position of Mr. 
Douglas, that of no other Southern State can; 
and the Senator who repealed the Missouri 
compromise, and performed many other Hercu- 
lean feats in the cause of Slavery, will be suffer- 
ed to fall into the obscurity which he has de- 
served by his faithlessness to the North and to 
Freedom. He has Henry A. Wise, Jefferson 
Davis, Toombs, and, in a word, all the strong 
men of the South arrayed against him, and he 
may as well hang his harp upon the willow. 





THE POSSIBLE AND THE ACTUAL. 


We clip the following tegutifyl lines from a 
Virginia newspaper. Feeling surprise at find: 
ing such sentiments in a journal thoroughly 
devoied to Slavery, the fugitive slave law, and 
the domestic if not the foreign slave trade, we 


its place of publication. It so happened, that 
immediately on the back of the poem, as if by 
way of endorsement upon its humane senti- 
ments, we found the advertisement of a run- 
away slave, which we append to the poem : 


What Might be Done. 


What might be done, if we were wise— 
* What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And caage this scgrn of one another! 


Oppression's heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving kindness, 
All knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 


Qppression, warfare, lies, and wrongs, 
All vice ang grime might die together, 
And milk and cary, 
To each man boen, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 

The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
in self-respect, 

And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be dong, 
And more than this, my suffering brother— 
Morte than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were wise, and loved each o*her. 





Legro bo 
property of a ‘ ! 
dleston ; speaks also of Virginia, and 


19 years of age. 

The owner can get 
* Frank,” care of the “ 
ginia. 


feu penparars by addressin 
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——_>—_— 


a lecture at the 


Eighteenth Century. 








her into false 
she is doomed 


cible stren 


high mora 


maunion with fraud, unfairness, or indirection 


and untenable positions, where 
to humiliating defeat, and where, 
worse than all, she is shorn of that which has 
hitherto constituted her chief and in itself invin- 
—the prestige of a character for 
principle that would disdain com- 


vassalage to Great Britain, 





of 





anysort. Letthelate Democratic 


im the Senate of the United States on the true | 14th instant. 


like proportion of Northern capital were simi- 
larly invested, her magnificent commerce would 
never have had an existence, and we should still 
have been in commercial as well as political 


Deara or Bisnor Portiern—The Right Rev. 
Michael Portier, Catholic bishop of the diocese 
of and Florida, died at Mobile on the 


and Virginia, as we learn from the press 
those States, and with a success only 





forts in the same patriotic cause, 


and | 


turned it over, in order to reassure ourselves of 


UNAWAY ARBESTED—OWNER WANTED —A 
, calling himself Jim, who says he is the 
¢. Gulby; speaks of a piace egiled Had- 

ys he was stolen 
Jast August while on his way to work-in the field, has 
been arrested in a city out of the States of Virginia or 
North Caroiligg. The boy is not very smart, and is 18 or 


Office, Peterehurg, Vir- 


Swirnsontaw Lectvre—Henry W. Miller, 
Esq., of Raleigh, North Carolina, will deliver 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Monday evening, the 30th instant, on the 
The proceeds of the 
lecture wil] be given to the fund for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon. Mr. Miller is 
one of the most able and eminent lawyers in 
his State, distinguished for his commanding 
oratory, and we feel assured that he will not 
fail to delight a Washington auditory by the 
repetition of his lecture in this city. It has 
been seyeral times delivered in North Carolina 


equalled 
by that which has attended Mr. Everett’s ef- 


sections of our country. The hundreds of thou- 
| sands of men called to the field-of. batte ‘will 
| be abstracted from the class who are now , en- 
| gaged in producing the necessaries of lifé; and 
while a material reduction in the amauant of 
grain and provisions produced on the costinent 
of Europe will thus take place, the wasfe and 
extravagance of war will considerably eghance 
the quantity necessary to supply the mazket. 
The contrary effect will take place in regard 
to cotton. Not a laborer will be takep ‘from 
the cotton fields by the European wart The 
production will go on as usual, and y¢ it is 
morally certain that the foreign deman¢ must 
be lessened by a variety of causes, even |f Eng- 
land should keep aloof from the contest The 
regular course of commercial intercourje can- 
not but be interrupted to some extent, by the 
conflicts of arms upon sea and land, as well as 
by derangements in the currency. Frante and 
the German States, which are now extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton, will from 
these causes almost entirely cease to pdronize 
our planters ; or, at any rate, their rejources 
will be so crippled that their manufacterifi in- 
terests must suffer a great abatement from, their 
present standards. The manufactures of Eng- 
land will experience a severe depression from 
like causes. Her markets will be crippled, and 
her finances deranged ; and even if she man- 
ages to keep out of the war, she will cease to 
require the immense quantities of Americaa 
cotton which she has consumed for a number of 
years past. 

But it is the general impression, that Eng- 
land cannot avoid engaging in the war. Her 
statesmen are anxious to escape the terrible 
alternative; but if the London Times is to be 
taken as an exponent of British sentiment, the 
chances are against her maintaining the peace 
We sincerely hope, for the sake of humanity, 
that England may have no cause for engaging 
in war, with France for an antagonist; but f 
such a war shall commence, it will at once re 
duce the cotton culture in this country to a 
point of depression which it has never yet 
known ; and, as a consequence, the present in- 
flated value of negro property will receive its 
death blow. 

It may be said that the war with Russia was 
attended by none of the disastrous consequences 
to the commerce of western Europe and Amer- 
ica that are here predicted of the present war. 
But it must be remembered that the Russian 
war was carried on upon the confines of Asia, 
if we except the blockade of Cronstadt and 
other Russian towns upon the Baltic. The 
peace of western Europe was not for a moment 
disturbed, nor even threatened, by that war, and 
its only effects were felt in stimulated produc- 
tion and enhanced activity in trade. 

The present embroilment is of a far different 
character. It isa war of races in the heart of 
Europe, and will bring war’s loud alarms to 
every peasant’s door. It will be impossible to 
carry on the ordinary operations of the farm 
and the work-shop with accustomed regularity 
and success, at the very moment when the de- 
mands of the commissariat and the money 
chest will be redoubled. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be folly to expect that the 
continent of Europe will require the same 
amount of cotton, or cotton goods, that it has 
consumed for a number of years past. The 
army must be supplied with provisions and 
clothing ; but the people at home can dipense 
with foreign luxuries, at a time when every 
nerve must be strained in order to pay taxes and 
keep soul and body together. 

From the operation of these causes, we shall 
look for a great abatement in the zeal of the 
Slavery propagandists, and particularly with 
that class of them who advocate the revival of 
the African slave trade, among the results of 
the European war. 








LETCHER ON THE OPPOSITION. 


The controversy in Virginia between Letcher 
and Goggin has been a contemptible wrangle 
about words, without any essential difference 
between them. It has done much good, how: 
ever, by indirection. The contestants for the 
spoils have labored with considerable success 
in convicting each other or their associates of 
having in past times entertained reasonable and 
sensible views. These enlightened and liberal 
views are now brought out, the one against the 
other, by way of crimination; but they lose 
much of their force by what the lawyers call 
a “ confession and avoidance.” 
The following from Mr. Letcher’s letter will 
be read with interest. 
ferred to, Mr. Bruce, we are happy to say, he- 
longs to the Botts school of Virginia politicians, 
who haye bravely withstood the ultraisms of 
the hour, When Mr, Botts, in 1856, made the 
declaration that he preferred the election of 
Fremont to Buchanan, and was fiercely de- 
nounced for it by Wise and his minions, Mr, 
Bruce, from the largest slaveholding region in 
the State, and, we believe, himself the largest 
slaveholder, addressed him a letter, in which he 
endorsed every word uttered by Mr. Botts. We 
take pleasure in adding that Mr. Bruce is, as 
we are informed hy those who know him, an 
elegant scholar, and s gentleman in the best 
sense of the term : 
“T have said that many in Eastern Virginia 
entertained the opinion in 1847 that Slavery 
was socially and politically wrong. Amongst 
those who entertained such an opinion was 
James G, Rryce, Esq., one of the largest slave- 
holders in Halifax ‘county, Qn the 14th of 
July, 1846, Mr. Bruce delivered an address be- 
fore the Agricultural Clubs of Mecklenbur, 
county, Va., and Granville, N. C., from whieh 
I extract a few paragraphs : 
“¢T doubt whether every man who owns more 
than ten working hands would not be better off 
by the sale or remoyal of all beyond that num- 
ber. But it may be said, * shall'we part with gq 
large a portion of our labor, and leave our lands 
to waste?” Certainly, if the labor be unpro- 
ductive, it is folly to keep it. The slave adds 
nothing to the moral a 
the country, and if his labor be profitless, o 
course le ig q@ nuisance, and the sooner we rid 
ourselves of him the better. His place will soon 
: be supplied with a better population and in the 
cyltipation. 


this 
removal. All look to the perjod when the 
must leave Virginia and North Oaroling. 

There is now a demand for this 


ue; 


receive it. The time is approaching when the 
demand may cease, and when their doors may 
be closed against the admission of our slaves. 


Is it not better to commence the work at once 


“Tf the slaves were removed from Virginia |‘on the land of this glorious Continent—that 
and North Carolina, as Mr. ce has recom- | these laws may be set at naught, and the Gov- 
mended, he says, ‘ We should’ soon” have “a | erriment functionaries defied, and that reliance 
dense population, which would give schools to | maybe confidently placed on the juries of the 

Of | our children, a market to ovr fi , and | country by’perjury to acquit felons, is one of 
those railroads which we now Clamor for, but'| the most monstrous and vile’ propositions that | 


and 





greatest benefactor of his country, whose wis- 


ence to some Southern departure from strict 
propriety. The Southern Citizen, the organ of 
the slave traders, takes fire at it, and gently re 


The gentleman first re- | 


physical st th of 


mean time the poorer lands will be thrown out of 
“* But, gentlemen there is another yiew of 

ka which shauld urge ys to immediate 
u negro 


yulation, 
and the new States of the Sonth are letene to 


Is it prudent to lose the present opportunity ? 


and to do now what we may be unable to do 
when the emergency becomes more pressing.’ 


“ Such were the sentiments avowed by Mr. 
Brnee, in & o- slageholding gection of Vir- 
et 


gini@, near aboutthe time of the publication 
of thé Ruffner pamphlet. ig 

“Th 1849, twogears after the publication of 
the Ruffner pamphlet, Robert KE. Scott, Esq, 


a distinguished éifizen of Fauquier county, and 
a slayeholder, utterande to the following 
sentiments on the-subject of Slavery: - ; 

“ ‘In our dealings, therefore, with Mexico, w 
have departed from the principles of our own, 
and—proceeded upon those of other Govern- 
ments. Ought. we now to force upon this 
people domestie Slavery against their consent? 
AN INSTITUTION REPROBATED BY 
THE WORLD, ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
A SOCIAL,AND POLITICAL EVIL?’ 

“4In’ contemplating out condition, we may 
have the courage to acknowledge the DISAD- 
“"VANTAGES which flow from the institution ; 
there are few among us WHO WOULD NOT 
HAIL WITH SATISFACTION THE PE- 
RIOD THAT WOULD PUT AN END TO 
IT FOREVER, if at ‘the same time we could 
be relieved from the presence of this unfortu- 
nate race.’ 

“ And again, in 1850, in the county of Pow- 
hatan, Hon. J. M. Botts, a distinguished leader 
of the Opposition party, used the following 
language in his speech to his constituents, re- 
specting Slavery : 

“ ¢T am of those who think Slavery in the ab- 
stract is much to be deprecated ; and whilst I 
think that, as at present organized in the South- 
ern States, itis a humanizing, civilizing, and 
christianizing institution, as all must agree 
who will take the pains to compare the present 
condition of the slaves with the original Afri- 
can race; yet I regard it as a calamity that it 
should have ever been entailed upon us, and I 
should look upon that man as the first and 


dom could point out to us some practical and 
satisfactory means by which we could, through 
our own mstrumentality, and without interfe- 
rence from our neighbors, provide for the ulii- 
mate emancipation and removal of all the slaves 
in the country.’ 

“Within a month past, Mr. Botts has re- 
affirmed the opinion thus expressed, and with- 
out a word of condemuation from the leaders 
o? a party who arraign me for a want of fidelity 
to the institution. These extracts demonstraie 
clearly, that not only in 1846, but even as late as 
1849-50, leaders of the party opposed to me in 
Eastern Virginia considered the.institution so- 
cially and politically wrong.” 





WISE ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


In the recent mammoth letter of Gov. Wise, 
he uses the following dubious language in refer- 


bukes the Governor for his supposed reference 
to and censure of the slave trade. But, if this 
is all that the fire-eating Governor of Virginia 
has to say against the infamous crime of man- 
stealing, we think the advocates of the practice 
are unduly sensitive. Gov. Wise says: 

“ All human rights, natural as well as any 
other, are social and conventional; and ail 
rights spring from the nature of things and 
their relations to each other. What is a natur- 
al right at one moment and in one relation, 
may not exist at all at another moment and in 
another relation. Time, habitude, and rela- 
tions, modify and mollify all rights and wrongs 
in morals as well as manners. Truth and jus- 
tice, and all cardinal principles, I know and 
plea@ are externally the same; but the misap- 
plication of principles may pervert truth into 
falsehood, justice into injustice, and right into 
wrong. Our holding and governing our slaves 
in the United States now, don’t depend upon 
the right or wrong of their original acquisition, 
but upon existing relations—upon the lapse of 
time, upon the laws of centuries, upon the hab- 
itudes of society, upon everything which can 
perfect a title to anything. The masters are 
born for generations to know their powers, du- 
ties, and responsibilities; and the slaves have 
been humanized, chastened, and christianized, 
and they have been, under the providence of 
God, blessed in their condition, compared with 
what exists among Africans anywhere else, and 
they have here gladly and happily increased 
and multiplied. * * * 

“To defend our slave property at home, on 
the borders of the free States, requires all the 
aid we can obtain by sympathy from within and 
without ; and we need especially that our friends 
in the South shall do nothing to prejudice the 
oauso of African bondage, and of its defences 
as it exists in the United States in the minds 
of any. 

“For the South’s sake, and for the sake of 
the border States of Slavery, then, let us enforce 
the laws, and entrench ourselves behind their 
ramparts ; if we would have justice, let us do it 
to our own hurt even ; if we will not submit to 
violations of the Constitution of the United 
States, let us by all means keep the faith of the 
covenant.” 

When Mr. Wise was in Brazil, and looked 
upon the slave trade merely as a gainful traffic 
to a foreign people, who have no vote for Presi- 
dent, he denounced it in language hissing and 
seething with burning indignation. 

The late leader of John Tyler’s Corporal’s 
Guard in a measure redeemed himself from the 
odium of that connection by his honest zeal in 
behalf of humanity on the other side of the 
Equator. 

But our American pirates are to be treated 
more gingerly. He appeals to them as gentle- 
men and Christians not to be so headstrong. 
They should abide by the letter of the law, 
even to their own hurt, so that the Yankees 
may have no excuse for running off fugitive 
slaves. Gov. Wise roars our pirates as gently 
as sucking doves; and, so far would he be from 
hanging the wretches, he would not so much as 
wound their delicate sensjbilities hy naming 
their crimes. But how can we be surprised at 
this politeness of a Presidential aspirant to the 
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“When a Southern crowd of this stamp and 
calibre, with simply the amount of @onscienee, 
-: and sanity, which such assemblages as 
this usually boasts, finds itself demolished in 
this wise, with the words of soberness and trath, 
its usual resource is to offer either to lynch or 
fight the speaker. It is not half so fond “of 
mathematical demonstrations ag Mr. Boyee 
would have us imagine. ilps avenue | 
of escape even Mr. Foote ne y blocked up. | 
The charge of treason, ribaldry, and folly, was | 
not -to~be met by an offer to commit murder ; 
‘for,’ said the old gentleman, ‘I speak for the 
country, and:I take all the responsibility of 
what I say, and I will meet the whole band of | 
Southern chivalry at the sword’s point, or pis- | 
tol’s mouth, or anywhere!’ In cases of this | 
Sort, the chivalry does not often vindicate it- | 
self in its favorite fashion. As long as there 
is a lurking suspicion*6f a speaker's ‘ responsi- 
bility,’ as the slang hath it, he is apt to be 
shouted down. His point made clear, he has 
a fair field, at least, if no favor. Mr. Foote 
continued : 

“<T have no idea of seeing my country’s 
liberties cloven down, the Constitution and the 
laws of the country trampled under foot, and 
stand by quietly, submitting to that inglorious 
degradation, without raising my feeble voice in 
solemn exclamation against that unrighteous 
conduct. Idare the publication of that speech. 
I was glad to hear it, for I knew that such doc- 
trines had been for some time smouldering in 
certain bosoms, and I was afraid there would 
not be sufficient manliness and frankness to 
disclose them. I wished the monster of treason 
to unfold himself to public view, that he might 
be attacked, and, in all his monstrous deformi- 
ty, put to death by the voice of freemen. [En- 
couraging cheers.’ ”| 


THE REVIEW. 


The Avenger, a Narrative ; and other pavers. By Thomas 
De Quincey, author of “Confessions of an English 
Opium-eater,” ete., ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1s'9. Forsale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

_ This book seems to be a kind of De Quincey- 

ana—a gathering up of the fragments, that noth- 

ing be lost; and every fragment bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of its subtle, analytic author. 

“The Avenger” is one of those stories which 

convinces by its vraisemblance and chills by its 

detailed terrors. The paper on Chinese affairs 
speaks of his Celestial Majesty in very unim- 
perial English. Indeed, we cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. De Quincey has bestowed on 
him an amount of indignation quite dispropor- 
tioned to his merits. To be angry with a man 
lifts him, for the time at least, to our own level. 

It it rather amusing than otherwise, to hear the 

Brother of the Sun arrogate chieftainship over 

Great Britain, and claim alliance with France 

on the ground that she has never rebelled 

against his government. Mr. De Quincey has 
himself no doubt as to which is the aggrieved 
party in the Chinese troubles, but we should 
prefer to hear an equally able pleader on the 
other side before deciding. 

The short article on “ Aelius Lamia” is very 
characteristic. : 

















Studies, Stories, and Memoirs. By Mrs. Jameson, author 
of “Characteristics of Women,” etc., ete. Bosten. 
Ticknor & Fields. 1859. For sale as above. 


Mrs. Jameson’s “ Studies” have led her into 
the company of artists of the buskin, the pencil, 
and the pen; and she glides about among them 
all with infinite grace and ease. There is no 
formal biography or criticism, but “sunny 
memories,” dainty touches, an occasional out- 
gush of generous enthusiasm, a fond lingering 
among scenes and people whom she loves and 
is loth to leave. The memoir of Allston is a 
noble and hearty tribute to “ America’s third 
great man.” If, as the “ Professor ” tells us, we 
have a new revelation, and the name of its 
Messiah is woman, Mrs. Jameson is certainly 
one of the apostles. She who does, accom- 
plishes more for her sex than she who only 
talks about what her sex can do. Rosa Bon- 
heur need not argue that women have a capaci- 
ty for the fine arts. Mrs. Jameson, however, 
does not hesitate to speak out a brave, true 
word for woman, whenever occasion calls. 

The Poetical Works of James Gates Percival. Witha 
biographical sketch. In twe volumes. Boston: Ticknor 

& Fields. 1559. For sale as above. 

It is not without sadness that we contemplate 
a mind so brilliant in promise, so rich in ac- 
quisition, so varied in its achievements, yet 
failing to leave such a mark on the age as we 
instinctively feel such a mind should leave. We 
watch the constant struggle with poverty, with 
shyness, with the obstacles which ignorance 
and stupidity cast in his way, and we cannot but 
feel that there was much power gone to waste. 
His poetry is not read as it deserves to be, and 
his extraordinary attainments in literature and 
science are hardly recognised beyond his own 
immediate circle. We hope this little “blue 
and gold” tempter will bring many a guest to 
the banquet which they will be sure to find 
dainty and delicious, as well as strengthening 
and ennobling. 


The Poetical Works of William Motherwell. With a 
memoir of his lif*. Feurth edition, greatly enlarged 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. For sale as above. 
Songs of old Vi-Kings, rushing exultant to 

fore-doomed death, or wooing, sword in hand, 


lovers in the spring-time of “hinnied hopes” 
and “green burnside,” and “ broomy braes ;” 
songs of broken hearts, and roses paled to lilies, 
and love yielding to despair, and despair dying 
into madness; songs of May mornings, and 
midnight wind, and gay, green wood, and the 
plashing of merry brooks; songs of belted 





man:steglers, when the American Tract Society 
has shown equal respect for them ? 





EX-SENATOR FOOTE ON THE SLAVE 
TRADE, 


tending the deliberations of the Senate will 
relish the following characteristic account of 
his impetuous dash into the assemblage of 
Sonthern fanatics, known as the Southern Con- 
vention, at Vicksburg. He is sgid to have re: 
mained a quiet spectator of its proceedings, 
listening patiently to all sorts of extravagance 
and nonsense, until a proposition was made to 
print, with the approbation of the Convention, 
the speech of a Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, 
brimfu] of treason, and urging the practical 
adoption of the slave trade, in defignee of the 
laws: 

“ Atthis juncture, says the New York Times, 
Governor Foote appears to have been unable 

coniain himself any longer. Springing to 
Ke feet, he roared jnto the ears of the startled 
delegates, that Spratt’s speech was treasonable, 
and that any man who would attempt to put 
into practice the views which it contained, ‘ de- 
served to be hanged by the neck until he was 
dead, dead, dead!’ The confusion amongst 
the chivalry which followed the enunciation of 
is unanswerable proposition, as sound in mor- 
als as it is in law, was immense. They shriek- 
e Ge led, protested, and spat, but in vain. 
ee i yded aggin, and fired another broadside 
into the moh, in the following fashion : 

“¢The proposition that the Constitution of 
the United States is no longer a valid and bind- 
ing instryment—the proposition that the sacred 
laws of the Union—enacted by wiser men than 
now liye, and wiser men, ] fear, than will ever 
liye jn the country again—[appreciative laugh- 
ter and cheers |—the proposition that these laws, 
marked with the most profound wisdom, the 
object of admiration tothe most enlightened 
mén of all nations—that these laws are entitled 
to no respect, and that violation on violation of 
them may be perpetrated on the high seas, and 





which our 


our reach.” 


Our readers of eight or ten years’ standing | 
have not forgotten Senator Foote, of Mississip- | 
i; and those who had the opportunity of at- 


knight, and troubadour, and gray-haired mari- 
| ner; songs of demon ladies, and weird bright 
| eyes, and fearful riders on coal-black steeds in 

the dimness of mirk woods—stirring, tender, 
| plaintive, joyous, “ uncanny.” 





Motes in the Sunbeam; or, Parables from Nature. By 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. For sale by Ballantyne & Co., Washington, D C. 

Of late years, many allegories for children 
have been written, such as the “Shadow of 


the yellow-haired Norse maiden; songs of young | 





be made in the hearing’ of an intelligent 


ci i 


the Cross,” and others, which have acquired a 
well-deserved popularity. This little volume 
contains a series of parables, or analogies, in- 
tended for childyen. They are so perfect, and 
are executed with so skilful a hand, that they 
ean hardly fail to interest minds of even a 
larger growth. Each parable is headed by a 
text of Scripture, which explains its moral. 

The conversations between birds and insects 
are given with the most charming naturalness 
qnd simplicity. An outline of one of these 
little stories, headed, “ Not lost, but gone be- 
fore,” will serve as a fair specimen of the 
merits of the book. The grub of a dragon-fly, 
darting about in his watery home, is seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to know what is 
going on in the great world aboye the water. 
He asks a friendly frog (who makes excursions 
into the unknown world) to gratify his laudable 
curiosity. Froggy consents, and offers to take 
our little friend on his back, to the terra incog- 
nita. As soon as the poor little grub breathes 
the atmosphere, he falls off into the pond, con- 
vinced that nothing but certain death exists 
for him out of the water. The frog meets the 
grub some time after, and tells him that he has 
seen a wonderful sight. He then goes on to 
describe the slow ascent of a water-grub to the 
gurface of the pond—his gradual climbing up 
a bulrush, his bursting his chrysalis, and 
floating through the air, a superb winged crea- 
ture, glorious in red and blue, and glittering 
in the sunshine. 

Poor little grub could hardly believe this 
marvellous recital. In the course of time, how- 
ever, he felt himself irresistibly impelled to go 
upwards; he assembled his friends together, 
and made them a solemn promise, that, should 
he be permitted to explore the wonders of the 
land above, and be transformed into a glorious 











them what they so earnestly desired to know. 
Bat his promise was not kept ; 
more. Often, when a bright dragon-tly, did 
he hover over the surface of his old home, but | 

| 





he returned no 





he had no power to communicate with those | 
below. 

This will give the reader some idea of the | 
manner in which these stories are written; but 
it can convey no adequate conception of their 
naivelé and beauty. Not only the sayings, but | 
the expressions and gestures of the little birds | 
and insects are portrayed with much pictur- 
esqueness of effect. It is a little gem of a| 
book for children, and we hope will find many | 
readers. 


THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


The following resolution in regard to the | 
slave trade was adopted at the late Southern 
Convention, at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

At six o’clock, the vote was taken by States 
on the adoption of the following resolution: 








“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, all laws, State or judicial, prohibiting 
the African slave trade, ought to be repealed. 

“The Convention then took a recess of thirty | 
minutes. . 
“The thirty minutes having expired, the 
President then called the Convention to order, 
when the vote was taken on the main question, 
which resulted as follows : 

“For repealing the laws of Congress prohib- 
iting the Atrican slave trade — Alabama, 5 
votes ; Arkansas, 4 votes ; South Carolina, (di- 
vided,) 4 votes; Louisiana, 6 votes; Texas, 4 
votes; Georgia, 10 votes; Mississippi, 7—total, 
40 votes. | 
“ Against the repeal of the slave-trade laws— 

Tennessee, 12 votes; Florida, 3 votes; South | 
Carolina, (divided,) 4 votes—total, 19 votes.” 


When it is recollected that this Convention 
was gotten up by the Slavery fanatics and dis- 
unionists, and that the delegates were either ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the Gulf States, or 
else self-constituted, it is remarkable that so 
large a share of -good sense found its way into 
it, as is indicated by the above vote. 

We have elsewhere given a brief sketch of a 
speech of ex-Senator Foote, in which he de- | 
nounced the traitorous sentiments uttered by a | 
Mr. Spratt of South Carolina, in the language of | 
an honest patriot. 

Mr. Foote is also said to have denounced and 
ridiculed the idea of a dissolution of the Union 
in the event of the election of a Republican 
President ; and it is remarkable that this fire- | 


eating Convention, which avowed a determina 
tion to resist the laws prohibiting the slave 
trade, tabled a series of disunion resolutions. 
These resolutions declare that various acts of 
the Federal Government would warrant the 
South in dissolving the Union, and one of them 
insists that the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent, would call for resistance. They were laid 
on the table at the instance of the mover, Gov. 
J.J. McRae, subject to be called up, but the 
call was never made, or not heeded. 

Mr. Foote and several other gentlemen of- 
fered a written protest against the slave-trade 
resolution, but were refused permission to have 
it recorded. It is published in the Mississippi 
papers. 


MODESTY. 

| 

The Southern Citizen, a paper published in | 
this city by John Mitchel, an Irishman, who 
has been in this country barely long enough to 


become a naturalized citizen, uses the following 


language : 
“But, he says, ‘let us enforce the laws.’ Cer- 
tainly; but the pretended law declaring the 


slave trade ‘ piracy’ is no law. It cannot and 
shall not be enforced; and if Mr. Wise were 
President to-morrow—with all his Jacksonian 
resoluteness—we would defy him to begin to 
enforce it. 

“ Let Congress mind its own business—let it 
make such laws as it is empowered to make, 
and its laws will be respected and executed ; 
otherwise not. Inthe mean time, we do assure 
Mr. Wise, and other politic President-makers 
at the South, that they will bave to cultivate a 
more polite style of language in addressing the 
slave-trading portion of the community. ‘ Folly 
and wickedness’ will not go down.” 





The modesty, to say nothing of the patriot- 
ism, of this foreigner, in threatening to over- 
throw the laws of the country, cannot fail to 
command general admiration. 

1S cchlaect 

A RemarkasLe Corncipence.—The 
John Letcher, of Virginia, alias honest John 
Letcher, makes a clean breast by a frank con- 
fession of his abolition heresies in his recent let- 
ter,and mentions the singular fact, that he 
never had any glimpse of the error of his way 
until he became a candidate for office. He 
Says ; 

“The head and front of my offending in re- 
gard to this matter is, that, in common with 
many people in Eastern and Western Virginia, 
in 1847, 1 entertained the opinion that “ S/a- 
very was a social and political evil.” I have 
always admitted, in the frankest terms, that I 
entertained and expressed that opinion in 1847, 
and that I did not change it until the fall of 
1849. At that time I became satisfied, from 
an examination of the question, that my opin- 
ion was erroneous. I avowed the change, and 
I refer to my Congressional record as furnish- 
ing conclusive evidence of my sincerity. 

“ In 1850 I became a candidate for the Re- 
form Convention, and, in a district largely op- 
posed to me on general politics, I was elected 
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go in with all sorts of people opposed 
present Administration, for the election 


favor. We have observed that a number 9 
exchanges have responded cordially to oy 
test against the policy of the Tribune, a 
believe that they represent the genera 
of feeling among Republicans, 


“We regret to see the New York Ppt 

and some other papers, whose expe : a 
should have taught them wisdom, lend ea 
tenance to the idea of abandoning a 
lican organization and platform . ‘ epub- 
Presidential election, for a “ring-streaked a 
speckled’ coalition with every shade of me 
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Repubhean party 
Such, we venture to suggest, is not the idea of 
the millions of true men who make up that 
ty in all the free States.” ' - 
The Newagan (Mich.) Republican says: 
“The position of the Republican party eover 
the main issue and the only true ground re 
‘entanglipg alliances’ will only serve to weak on 
its force, and detract from the moral pte ve 
of its position and influence. Any proposition 
to alter their position would discover a want of 
conlidence in their success. They have only to 
adhere with manly firmaess, and friends vil 
flock to their standard from every party. 7 


“Our position, then, is, that Republicans 


| should be Republicans, and not adventurers: 
| holding fast to the } : 


; rinciples they profess, 
thereby showing to the world that integrity and 
public virtue are not yet lost in a government 
of the people.” 

The Mercer County (Penn.) Despatch says: 

“ The contest now going on in Virginia and 
Kentucky ought to satisfy every man with a 
thimble-full of brains, how entirely impossible 
it would be for the Republican party to assume 
a position by. which they could fraternize with 
the Opposition—called by what name they may 
ye—in those States, or any other in which Sly 
very predominates, without abandoning every 
principle it holds dear, or that has served ty 
harmonize its action heretofore,” 

Last, not least, we refer to the article below 
from the Wheeling (Va.) Intelligencer, repudi 


| ating for the Republicans of Virginia the idea 
| of voting for a man like Goggin, whose great 
| effort since the opening of the campaign has 
been to demonstrate his devotion to Slavery 
and to that end, has indulged in the coarsest 


vituperation of “ Black Republicans.” 
From the Wheeling Intelligencer 
Some voter about here, or somewhere else in 
the State, who can’t make up his opinions for 
himself, has sent on to the New York Tribu 
to know how he ought to vote on the 26th of 
May next. 
The editors of that paper tell him: 
“So tar as the Slavery question is concerned, 


we see no reason to prefer one candidate to the 
other. Each of them is doing his best to prove 
his own election indispensable to the salvation 
of Slavery; and whether he is in earnest, or only 


finessing to catch votes,“he is equally unde 
serving of Republican support. 

“ But, as the matter stands, 

“Tf we voted in Virginia, we should doubtless 
support Goggin, becau-e, while each candidate 
is politically obnoxious, and the two are person 
ally able and qualified, we like Goggin’s pos 
| 


much better than Letcher's.” 
| These Tribune people are great, lately, on 
| schemes of expediency, and we suspect that 
here is the real and chief reason for their ad 
vice, viz: 

| Besides, as we mean to win a good many of 
| the Opposition who are not Republicans to sup 
| port the Republican National candidates in 
1860, we should like so to vote as to establish 
a valid claim to such support on the score of 
reciprocity.” 

As for ourselves, anybody else to the contra 
ry (respectfully) notwithstanding, we dissent 
from such an opinion. A principle is a princi- 
ple, and if it is worth anything at all to any: 
body, it is worth practicing in an emergency, ot 
dilemma, political or moral. ‘The way we look 
at the matter is, that no man who acts from 
principle in his opposition to negro ultraism 
can without stultification vote for one who sets 
himself upas the champion of champions of that 
ultraism. 

The editors of the Tribune very foolishly show 


| that their advice is “ dog’d cheap,” and amounts 
| to nothing at last, but is a mere dodge on their 


part. See: 

“As to our correspondents fear that Gog 
gin’s election may revive old issues, &. We 
assure him that Goggin’'s election and_ the 


resurrection of the Whig party are just abou 





by @ majority of more than 1,200 over such a 
man as A. H, H. Stuart, Esq., late Secretary 
of the Interior under President Filimore.” | 


Was it not very singular, that the scales fell 


before the day of election? 





Popvuiation oF Micuican.—From the Lan- 
sing Republican we learn that there are 230,000 
children in that State between the ages of four 
and eighteen. On this fact it is fair to assume 
that the total population is about 900,000. 





BOSTON CORRESPONDECE. 


City Quiet—Burton, Morris Brothers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence — Opera Season — General 
News, &e. 

Boston, May 20, 1859. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 


Since my last letter, Boston has been very 
quiet. The lateness of the season made the 
houses at the various places of amusement very 
poor, and Burton at the Boston Theatre failed to 
draw. Morris Brothers and company started 
on the 16th inst., for a trip South and West. 
| Their farewell entertainment was given at the 
Museum, which was crowded. We commend 
them to our friends for their skill as artists and 
their mirth-provoking humor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Florence are this week playing 


good houses. At the Musuem, Mr. Kimball 
still presents the same variety as usual, having 
“played out” Lord Timothy Dexter. 

Last evening, Mr. Ullman commenced the 
short season here by giving the very popular 
opera of “ Martha,” to the most crowded house | 
that I have seen for a long time, and from its 
success it is announced for Saturday at a grand 
matinee. Madame Laborde as Martha gave good 
satisfaction—her singing goad, and her acting 
graceful and pleasing. y 

Mrs. Phillips made her first appearance as 
Nancy, and was an entire success. Her voice 
and execution good, and her acting very 
piquant and pleasing. 

he “new tenore,” Sig, Striglia, made his 
debut as Lionel, and was received with much 
coolness, and justly, too. His voice is small in 
quantity, and poor in quality, his ear incorrect, 
and his acting tame. In some of the finest 
passages of the opera, he tried the nerves of 
sensitive people by singing flat, and shirked the 
high notes once or twice. He will have to put 
forth most strenuous efforts to gain popularity 
here now, and whether possible or not time will 
show. 

Carl Formes, as “ Plumkett,” was perhaps 
the favorite of the evening. His perfect per- 
sonation, the immense voice, good io and 


a short engagement at the Howard, and to very | 


equally probable.” : 

We think that the editor of the Tribune, whi 
can’t write an article that will hang together 
any better than this sl p-shod piece of advice, 


from Mr. Letcher’s eyes only two or three months | had better pull on his boots and follow Greeley 


out among the Mormons. 

Rute on Ruiw.—We have often said that the 
Black Democracy have practically adopted 
“rule or ruin” as their motto. They are wi 
ling to stay in the Union as long as they cal 
rule it, but not a moment longer. The Douglas 
organ in this city, the Sfates, says: 

“We have convincing proofs, to our 0 
mind, that Senator Seward is as good as - 
nounced the Exeter Hall Black Republican 
candidate for 1860, and we now give a time’y 
warning to the friends of. the Constitution to 
prepare for a contest which will result in ” 
of two things—a prolonged PRESERVATION OF at 
immediate pivision of the Union. The _ 
will be fairly drawn, and the mark will have “ 
be squarely faced. The South cannot f Sen: 
the issue as presented in the candidacy 0 wr 
| ator Seward without dishonor. It cannot we 
mit to defeat, under the circumstances, — 
the previous sacrifice of interests as dear as 
hearth-stones.” 


wo 


The peculiar features of the Panhandle cou! 


s 


| try, in @ political way, are Just now ws ere 
| source of disquiet to several of the EB 
starved, dirty-faced little red wamus re 
Taking their cue from the Angus, thes = a 
noyed, to say nothing of being grieve ; oo 
spreading heresies of the Panhandle cou 
They are exercised to know whether “Dad 
Wheeling “is a Virginia city.” W hether ers 
Caldwell’? ought to be hung or tral 
Whether Porter is not a wolf in sheep § rt on 
and especially whether or no his We) 
speech is endorsed by the Democrac’ seconlt 
of them says that the Wheeling Argus 1s¢ ‘opti 
sound institution about here, and, Pe elit 
that it is very “cowardly” in the Whe | 
Times not to be pitching into the ‘ag yet 
Republican Convention, like the Argus wet 
and that as for the Intelligencer, 18 ape te 
heretical sheet that ever was or ever yer* 
printed, from the days of Faust yer eo 
“wreck of matter and the crush of worlc® 

Wheeling ( Va.) Intelligencer. 


of Pittsburgh aud 


The German Republicans tbe fl 


Allegheny, in a late meeting, adopte¢ 
lowing resolutions : 

“ Whereas attempts have | 
to disturb our relations to the Re 

“ Resolved, That we declare ov 
adherence to the Philadelphia plat 
resistance to Slavery extension, ret \iber 
Federal Government to the principles rs) ; 


ately been mad? 
publican party 
ir unchang® 
form of 159% 
urn of the 





evident desire to please, won the hearts of all, 





creature with wings, he would return, and tell 


He will retain his high standing as an artist, 


: Jit: 
ty, honesty, and economy, and e nslity om 
ical rights between native and adopte 






"werk 


tion on public questions not affecting Slavery 









our hearty ne. a 
representing these 
Co roe, That we cheerfull 
i wot the Republican membe 
nag, in Telation to the Ho 
consider this measy 
importance to ~ work 
i eral, and necess¢ 
re "and. prosperous develg 
’ 
United States. 
iSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
Coxe Boston, ay 21.—The of 
tthe constitutional amendment 
ae residence is 5,624, out of t] 
e 
5,882 
er figures would seem to 
t little interest was felt in the 
diss to the vote of the people 
- The State of Massachus¢ 
i alation of not less than tw 
Oe ents and gould poll « vot 
ite two hundred and fifty thoy 
a get a proper value upon th 
pe It is apparent, therefore, 
sixth of the voters, on a qu 
os could be induced 


edge 
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a well known that the St 


rable foreign vote, and 
Democracy, weak as it is in Mag 

II more votes, when the spoils 
than all parties have cast at th 
would have been the easiest thi 
for the “ Democracy,” aided by 
publicans represented by Hen 
Thayer, Charles Francis Ada 
others whom we might name, to 
paturalized voters, to ovorcome 
Know Nothing vote of twenty t 
tainly, considering the affected z 
Democracy, in and outside of 
for the rejection of the amend 
singular that only fifteen thousg 
east on that side, including thos 
publicans and adopted citizens. 






conside 


































ABAMA.—In the recent abl 
aan W. Hilliard to William F, 
of Auburn, Alabama, he says, “ 
more compromises.” The peo 
this noble sentiment througho 
In a late States Rights meeting 
ty, Alabama, (opposite Karly ¢ 
pi following instructions wer 
delegates to the Congressional 

















wit: 

Resolved, That our delegat 
hereby instructed to vote for no 
is known to be a true Southet 
and who is known to be utterly 
compromise measures between 
South. 


Texas.—The Democrats of T 
jnated for Governor, H. R. Ru 
tenant Governor, F. R. Lubboe 
sioner of the General Land Offi 
of Galveston—all three the pres 
A resolution in favor of the re 
slave trade was tabled, after a 
Colonel W. N. Waul has be« 
nominated for Congress, by th 
the Galveston district. 




























Kentucky.—The Conventio 
nated Hon. Thomas H. Holt fo 
the Louisville district, adopte 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That we reaftirm 
the platform and principles of 
Convention, held in 1856. 

Resolved, That we endorse 
and proceedings of the 8th of J 
tion in Frankfort, and pledge to 
their nomination, our undivide: 

Resolved, That we have undi 
dence in the patriotism of our 
guished Chief Magistrate. 

Resolved, That the Hon. Jan 
justly celebrated Secretary of t 
der President Pierce, and the 
of the everlasting truths of ow 
tional Democrat and patriotic 
whose spotless fame and admin 
the Demoeracy of Kentucky tak 
is our first choice for the Presi 
and that we unanimously reco 
the Charleston Convention as t! 
tion that can be made, for the 
party, the development of our 
the preservation of the Union. 












Grorgia.—At a public meeti 
county, Georgia, on the 28th v 
son, the member of Congress ft 
made a speech, from which the 
extract, taken from the Athens 
Banner : 

“He (Judge Jackson) the 
President as sound on the ¢ 
our constitutional rights—so 
man he knew of at the North, 
treme Southern doctrine that i 
Legislature refuse to protect th 
the Territories of the Cnion, Cc 
do it, The judgment of the P 
of an impartial mind, for he 
tercourse with him at Wash 
President did not seem to hin 
cordiality of manner which ¥ 
draw the personal affections of 

Judge J.) differed with him 
acific railroad and tariff; bi 
the rights of the South, he pro: 
souncest Northern man he ha 
his present opinions, no less 
Congressional record, show it.’ 


WASHINGTON I 


The following items have | 
abroad from this city : 


There is no truth in the rep 
Herran treaty was lost in the 
The report originated from th 
formal communication from ou 
the Granadian Governmeut, 

tched in the. boat that was ¢ 
ut the treaty did not leave un 
and consequently did not suffer 
disester. it has probably bee: 
by that Government. 

Postmaster Cook returned 
posing that his explanations | 
rom the serious Pn of fr 

ce, but they have been r 
such a form as render him e 
with Mr. O'Flynn, of Detroit, | 
removed, and who will be sul) 
nal prosecution. 

0 decision has yet been g 
the overland mail contract. 

_ The new contract for the C 
vig Tom ua, has been sen 
ay to be executed. 
have been signed, and securitie 
cee) the public will better u 
hind Mr, Johnson, the suc 
&bout whom nothing has been 

The first instalment of $10 
I scertained and adjusted in 
G.concluded by Minister Reed 

‘overnment, and due by it to ¢ 
citizens, has already been rece 
Wout previous to Count | 
7 ashington, recently, he opel 
€rsation with two well-known 
Ee of New York, that if tl 
vi ae war, as he believed 
"ithout embarrassment to our 

for the right of search v 
; and enforced. This remar 
phasis. The respectability 
m this information was re 
nbt of its truth. 
ong tshington, May 23.—The 

Mary session ef the Cabi 
th to consult on busines: 

© State Department. It is 
d upon the form of the 

ro = — abro: 

: the Courts to wh 
er accredited, setting 


tons of our Government 
re European hostilities. 
- Bishop, the recently ap 
her of page. arrived her 
Upon the duties of his of 
Secretary Cass and Senor 
fren Aq this morning ca the su 
arn Philadelphia post offi 
thon hy Tower mueh comme 
: Tage 
M;. oe ohn Robbins, j 


ne 


There is no doubt that imu 





President has appoint 
of Pennsylvania, Surv 


